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BARBARA LEMASTER 


Strategy. In the second article, Liza B. Martinez writes about “Turn-taking and 
eye gaze in sign conversations between Deaf Filipinos.” This paper is too pre¬ 
liminary to make any strong claims about the role of Filipino ethnicity in signed 
turn-taking strategies, although Martinez suggests that men may sign more than 
women, and that certain uses of negative gaze may be unique to this group. The 
third article, by Kathy Jankowski, “Empowerment from within,” is not on dis¬ 
course analysis, but argues that people need to be whole and have a good sense of 
themselves in order to gain full participation in society. 

Most of the papers in this volume present something new in the study of vari¬ 
ation in sign languages and Deaf communities, whether it be restructured analy¬ 
ses or the subject matter itself. The majority of articles would be accessible and 
of interest to any scholar working on issues such as the English-Only movement, 
educational language policies, lexical and discourse analysis, pidginization and 
creolization, and the ways that Deaf people who use a visual/gestural language 
are incorporated into otherwise multilingual and multicultural families. 
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The very first words the editors address to the reader are “Why a book on the 
world’s writing systems?” (xxxv). Their answer is that earlier works on writing 
systems “don’t include information about how the scripts represent languages,” 
whereas the 79 contributors to this encyclopedic survey were asked in every case 
for “a description of how the script actually works - how the sounds of a 
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language are represented in writing.” For supplying that information, The world's 
writing systems (WWS) is a well-written and generally trustworthy addition to the 
reference shelf. It covers almost all writing systems, past and present; illustrates 
them copiously; and provides up-to-date references to more detailed studies. Chap¬ 
ters on special topics such as the decipherment of ancient writing, script reform, 
numerical notation, and computerization make this volume truly comprehensive. 

Perhaps inevitably, this comprehensiveness is achieved at the cost of a general 
thinness in the discussion of individual systems - and, as in any multi-author 
effort, a certain amount of unevenness. We were surprised, for example, that the 
chapter on invented scripts omitted the alphabet for English that won the com¬ 
petition established by George Bernard Shaw’s will. In the slim chapter on Jap¬ 
anese (Chinese gets two!), the introduction of ''eimoji ‘English (or other foreign 
language) letters’ ” (213) as a distinct class of characters different from romaji 
(“the Roman alphabet and Arabic numerals”) is artificial and misleading. The 
editors leave unchallenged the offhand (and certainly not widely accepted) claim 
that Yi writing has “an estimated history of up to five thousand years” (239), 
which would make it older than Sumerian or Egyptian. In Vietnam, the roman 
alphabet did not replace chu'ndm in the 17th century (189), when the quo'c ngu' 
system was created by Catholic missionaries, but rather in the 19th and early 20th 
century, when it was first promoted by French colonial administrators and then 
taken over by Vietnamese nationalists. It was not “ladies of the Chinese court” (583) 
but peasant women in Hunan who created syllabic “women’s writing” (see now 
Chiang 1995). The role of Friedrich Unger in the 19th century revival of German 
Fraktur script goes unmentioned; and the reason suggested for Hitler ’ s hitherto un¬ 
explained 1941 decree banning it - that it “was illegible in those countries con¬ 
quered by the Nazis” (766) - is unconvincing, since the decree primarily affected 
printing in Germany itself. (More likely, the Nazis wanted to use confiscated fonts 
and presses for printing German, and needed an excuse for not using Fraktur.) 

Minor defects like these are annoying, but they detract little from the overall 
value of the work. When it comes to the nuts and bolts of writing systems, WWS 
is still the most accurate treasury of information available. 

There is, however, a second answer to the question “Why a book on the world’s 
writing systems?” An authoritative reference text on all known writing systems is 
needed today, especially because the hard-won principle that speech is primary in 
language is under attack, despite the overwhelming weight of the evidence, and 
it needs to be vigorously reaffirmed in the closing years of the 20th century. The 
pioneering achievements of Franz Boas, Leonard Bloomfield, Edward Sapir, and 
the other scholars who liberated linguistics from the tyranny of the written word, 
and made it the cornerstone of cultural anthropology, are nowadays belittled, or 
worse, forgotten. Natural History magazine gives Stephen Jay Gould a monthly 
column from which to argue point by point against the meritless claims of “sci¬ 
entific creationists”; yet as recently as April 18,1996, the New York Review, with 
a straight editorial face, printed the equally absurd and pernicious claim of “a 
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unique anteriority of script over speech” in Chinese. The folly of this claim was 
exposed more than 160 years ago by Jean Abel Remusat and Stephen Peter Du 
Ponceau; but in our age of ignorance, it is lionized as a great post-modernist 
insight, despite the total lack of new evidence from either psycholinguistics or 
history that might justify reviving it. We wish that Daniels & Bright, as the editors 
of what is sure to become the standard reference work in the field for many years, 
had taken a little more care to set the record straight on this crucial point. 

The editors have included a useful chapter on Labanotation and other systems 
for recording bodily movements, on the grounds that ASL and other sign systems 
are true languages - as amenable to writing as speech, though not a naturally 
occurring alternative to it. We worry that casual readers may take this to mean 
that any notational system whatsoever qualifies as writing. (Even Armstrong 
et al. 1995, who argue that manual gesture played a key role in the origin of 
language, do not dispute the primacy of speech in normal language as we know 
it.) The chapter on musical notation, which presents only a sketch of modem 
notational practice for “classical” music (cf. the fuller article in the New Grove *s 
dictionary of music and musicians), likewise suggests that writing is an autono¬ 
mous realm. When the editors promise a transliteration and IPA 1989 transcrip¬ 
tion for each specimen of writing, they say that this practice “ensures that the 
reader can make a rather accurate attempt at pronouncing any text written with 
A PHONETIC script” (xxxv, emphasis added); and they go on to identify Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean as the “modem languages” that are “not fully presented 
here.” The chance for misunderstanding is obvious. They may have meant only 
that they could not give phonetic values for each and every one of the thousands 
of Chinese characters, but misinterpretation of their statements is too easy. Like¬ 
wise, whenever an author says that this or that writing system is “phonetically 
based” (like Gothic, 291) or “phonologically based” (like Devanagari, 384; 
Kannada and Telugu, 413; Tibetan, 431), the implication is that some other writ¬ 
ing systems (Chinese and related scripts) are not. 

In reality, the functional similarities shared by all the world’s writing systems 
far outweigh the obvious but superficial visual differences between those that do 
and do not use Chinese characters. Daniels acknowledges this when he says that 
“purely logographic writing is not possible” (4). As we have explained elsewhere 
(DeFrancis & Unger 1994), cryptographic codes are living examples of purely log¬ 
ographic writing; but Daniels is right when it comes to ordinary writing systems. 
Still, we would have preferred a more direct statement, for other passages in the 
book are ambiguous. Boltz describes Chinese as “logographic,” meaning that each 
character stands for “a single syllabic morpheme” (191), that each is “invested with 
meaning as well as sound” (196). Mair uses the more precise label “morphosyl- 
labic script,” but he remarks on the failure of the Chinese to develop “a fully func¬ 
tioning phonetic script of their own“ (203). Of course the Chinese never developed 
an alphabet like Korean han ’gul, or a fixed, compact syllabary like Japanese kana. 
But the inventory of Chinese characters is just a giant syllabary with the added twist 
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that new characters are occasionally created by adding new signifies (or radicals) 
to pre-existing syllabograms; in this sense it is a “fully functioning phonetic script.” 
Indeed, we believe, pace Boltz, that there have always been characters in Chinese 
that stand for submorphemic syllables, which carry no meaning by themselves. 

It is thus doubly disappointing that, in the sample of modem Chinese writing 
(207), syllables are not grouped into words in the IPA transcription, as they are in 
the case of other languages. This recalls that other old canard about Chinese - that 
it is an exclusively “monosyllabic” language - while again reinforcing the false 
notion that Chinese characters are, in some deep psycholinguistic way, different 
from all other forms of writing on the planet. 

When even the best scholars hesitate to acknowledge the phonological com¬ 
ponent in Chinese writing, it is not surprising that the public at large continues to 
cling to the myth of ideographic writing, or to think that merely substituting “log¬ 
ogram” for “ideogram” solves the problem. Nor is it surprising that xenophobic 
Chinese are trumpeting the prediction that their characters - being as universal as 
the symbols 1,2,3 - are so superior to “phonologically based scripts” that they will 
replace all such systems in the 21 st century. (Even as this review goes to press, lin¬ 
guists in China who have dared to speak up against this nativist claptrap are being 
sued by well-financed nationalists.) Too many occidental linguists, we fear, be¬ 
lieve that whether Chinese characters are essentially sy llabographic is a sterile ac¬ 
ademic issue - perhaps no more than a matter of taste - but they are wrong. The 
analogy with “scientific creationism,” suggested above, is by no means an exag¬ 
geration. For this reason, we cannot give WWS perfect marks. Nevertheless, it is 
an immense contribution to the field, and we should all be grateful for it. 
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Selling here develops an approach to prosody from the perspectives of ethno- 
methodology and conversation analysis, and at the same time contributes to theo- 
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